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Exalted Among the Heathen. 

“BE STILL and KNOW that I am God. I will 
be exalted among the heathen. I will be ex- 
alted in the earth.’’—Ps. xlvi., 10. 

The Deity, we may believe, has a more ex- 
alted place in the heathens’ intuitions than 
weare disposed to give them credit for. They 
are not atheists. A measure and manifesta- 
tion of the Spirit of God has been given to 
them all, said Paul his apostle; who wisely, 
inone of the most divinely skilful of mission- 
ary sermons, addressing an audience of them 
on Mars’ Hill, approached them on a common 
ground. ‘‘I perceive,’’ said he ‘‘that in all 
things you are somewhat religious.’’ 

Traveling with them from the known on 
towards the unknown, he proceeds to declare 
to them the ‘‘unknown God’’ whom they were 
groping after, whom he acknowledges they do 
worship, however ignorantly. 

Such common meeting-place for Christians 
and heathens together, in order that, seeing 
eye to eye in the first element of religion they 
may get on in a better mutual understanding, 
is believed to have been too much disregarded 
by missionaries of the modern type. If the 
wiversal and saving Light of Christ was not 
practically acknowledged in the creeds which 
taught them at home, how will they be likely 
to approach humanity on that basis abroad? 
But some have been learning better through 
the necessities of their experience with heathen 
minds, and have returned to enlighten their 
churches with a sounder doctrine. 

The Psalmist proclaims stillness as the pri- 
mary condition of the knowledge of God which 
etalts Him among the heathen; a condition 
for the Inward Light to reveal Him in the 
heathen as well as in their teachers. First, 

“Be still,” and so “know’’ that He is God. 
As a result, He will be exalted in the heathen 
nind; and furthermore, “in the earth” at large. 
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Stillness as the right condition for feeling after 


Him and finding Him, is an openness to dis- 
cover his own revelation of Himself,—in whom 
“we live and move and have our being.’’ 
Stillness is a state of free course granted for 
the Inward Light. This prevailing in a man 
must exalt God in his consciousness, and en- 
couraged from man to man must exalt Him in 
the earth; and especially so when there is pre- 
sented such a view of the Saviour being lifted 
up, as to ‘‘draw all men unto Him.”’ 

The mistake has been found, of starting out 
among the heathen with dogmatic announce- 
ments of history, and assuming that our re- 
port must be believed else there is no hope of 
salvation; and forgetting that Christ, “the 
Arm of the Lord,’’ must be “revealed,’’ and 
that such revealings of the Witness for Truth 
as every man has, must be made use of in all 
faithfulness. So the discovery of the sinful- 
ness of Sin, which must be by the inward 
Light, will raise in a sinner the outcry for a 
Saviour. If no gospel work can proceed with- 
out the Holy Spirit, why should not He be the 
Beginning as well as the End, the First as well 
as the Last, in his missionary work? 

But we close up the way at the outset with 
a man or a heathen by denouncing his relig- 
ious position as all wrong and reprobate, void 
of every spark of God or his truth; and not 
recognizing the conviction of truth and right 
which, as the Witness for truth working in 
him, the heathen can be discovered to have. 
Mohammedans, Brahmans, Buddhists and even 
cannibals have been found to recognize their 
responsibility to the measure of the Inward 
Light which visited them, and there where we 
can stand with them as fellow-sympathizers 
in their twilight gropings, we can work with 
them unto a growing gospel fellowship. Rom- 
anists have cultivated a common ground of 
sympathy with them in their superstition for 
symbols and forms; Unitarians among the 
Japanese, in their moral nature. Friends of 
gospel truth in the inward parts,—the Word 
nigh them in their heart,—have this peculiar 
and broadest advantage, of treading with them 
on the fundamental basis of all religious dis- 
covery,—the Inward Light to their hearts pro- 
ceeding from the true and holy Witness against 
sin and for Divine good,—a Witness best 
heard by being still to know that He is God. 
For this is the declared purpose of life eternal, 
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in its visitations to men’s hearts; namely, 


‘‘that they might know Thee the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.”’ 


From Caroline Fox’s Journals. 

Ann Braithwaite told us of her last inter- 
view with William Wordsworth; he spoke of 
having long had a great desire for fame, but 
that that had now all ceased, and his sole 
desire was to become one of the poor in 
spirit, whom our Lord had declared to be blest.” 
—1851. 

Wordsworth died in 1850, more than a year 
before the above entry was made. The sen- 
timent expressed by the one time ‘‘poet- 
laureate ’’’ of England, recalls the following 
kindred passage in a letter from Whittier to 
his valued relative, Gertrude W. Cartland: “I 
have been negotiating about the ‘old Whi'tier 
Homestead,’ and there is some prospect of 
getting it, but I feel less and less interest in 
it. Who will care for it after a few of us 
are gone? To us, who have reached three- 
score or thereaway, the mansions of the earth 
are of small importance, in comparison with 
those spoken of by our Lord, where only true 
rest can be found.’’ [Whittier’s Life and Let- 
ters, by S. T. Pickard, Vol. II, page 606]. 

‘*Ernest de Bunsen is with us. . . He 
has been translating William Penn’s life into 
German, and sent a copy to Humboldt, from 
whom he has received two charming letters 
about it, in one saying that he had read every 
word, and that the contemplation of such a 
life has contributed to the peace of his old 
age.’’—1857. 

The reference here is to Alexander von 
Humboldt, who was just finishing Cosmos, his 
last great work. He passed away in 1859. 
His elder brother, Karl Wilhelm, of equally 
varied attainments, had died in 1835. A 
number of years ago, considerable progress 
was made, and at no little expense on the part 
of a Friend, of Philadelphia, in procuring a 
translation of Barclay’s Apology into the 
German, but I am not sure that it was finished. 

L. 

A CONTEMPLATION OF THE STATE OF A DE- 
PARTED UNE.—O! the ineffable delight of that 
state in which there is a perpetual increase of 
knowledge without any mixture of error! A 
glorious measure of holiness without the least 
degree of sin; constant peace and joy without 
the slightest mixture of solicitude, sorrow, 
weariness or pain, the most pleasing, refresh- 
ing, unwearying society in which no misconcep- 
tion of motive, sentiment or principle can 
enter; the uninterrupted exercise of the purest 
love, the spirits of the just made perfect ming- 
ling their excellencies in an ever-augmenting, 
ever-flowing stream. All rests upon the Rock 
of Divine veracity, binding upon our hearts 
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nin California. If during this season 

jirds sing, and flowers bloom, and butterflies 

d their painted wings and float on balmy 

jit, and great trees rise two hundred feet and 

jeep their leaves forever green, what shall 

his country be when Mother Nature washes 

its face with gentle rain and says, ‘‘ Wake up, 

ny child?’ In the East we have four months 

of frost and snow during which we have 

“wailing winds and naked woods and mead- 

org brown and sere.”’ In California, as we 

fad it in these great inter-mountain valleys, 

they have ‘*dry weather’’ for about the same 

proportion of the year. But, owing to the 

absence of high winds, the dust is rarely blown 

in clouds of discomfort as is so common in 

windy climates, and by a free use of oil on 

the public highways, all unpleasantness from 

this cause may be overcome. Let us turn to 

the materia! resources of Palo Alto. Fore- 

post of these is the University with its eight 

thousand acres of reservation and its endow- 

ment fund of thirty million dollars. With the 

certainty that the major part of the income 

fom this vast endowment will be spent at 

Palo Alto, it requires no great degree of busi- 

ness sagacity to perceive that the present 
population of five thousand does not represent 
the limit of growth of this young town. This 

at least is the opinion of real estate agents 

and property owners. Half acre building lots 
cost as much as a lot of corresponding size at 
Haverford or Swarthmore. But there is only 
one“‘Leland Stanford Jr. University.’’ There 
does not exist in all the world, so it is claimed, 
so great, so imposing and so perfect a group 
of university buildings. Although formally 
opened to students in 1891, the construction 
work of outlying buildings such as the library, 
gymnasium and museum is yet incomplete. 
Tte buildings are of buff sandstone with red 
tile roof. The style of architecture is an 
adaptation of the old Spanish Mission of Cali- 
fornia. The Central group of buildings faces 
an open court 586 feet long by 246 feet wide. 
or more than three acres. All these buildings 
are connected by open arcades. Contiguous 
to this group of twelve buildings but facing 
the opposite direction, that is away from the 
central court towards the campus, is the outer 
group of fourteen buildings, also connected by 
arcades. These long archways are very im- 
posing, being about one-sixth of a mile long. 
The campus is laid out very beautifully and 
elaborately. The long straight avenue to Palo 
Alto station is lined on both sides by palm 
trees, backed by an arboretum. But a full 
description of this institution would constitute 
material sufficient for a book. Of one build- 
ing, however, I must write just a little, the 
Memorial Church. This is the most elabo- 
rately constructed edifice of its kind I ever 
saw. It is bewildering in its magnificence. 
Above the great arch at the entrance is a 
picture of much interest and beauty which at 
adistance one might think had been painted 
by some master hand but on close examination 
we find it is all inlaid mosaic. The scene re- 
Presents biblical characters and events, yet 
even the expression of meekness is made to 
contrast forcibly with self-assurance in the 
countenances of those faces so curiously 
painted in the wall with irregular chips of 
stone and glass and terra cotta. Within the 


duced in the same way. Even the rich fresco 
work is an effect wrought in mosaic. Look- 
ing upward to the ample dome above, our 
attention is fixed and deeply impressed by the 
steady gaze of a mild, never-winking eye, 
looking downward from a starry sky of blue. 
The light of the sun pours in diffused and 
softened radiance through many windows of 
marvellous figuring and if one visits the build- 
ing at four o’clock in the afternoon he may 
listen to the ‘‘organ recital’’ for half an hour. 
The heart that loved God could worship Him 
with the music or without it. 

I want to quote just a few of the many 
good inscriptions on the inner walls of this 
memorial church. I wish I had a copy of 
all of them, for they were so good. In no 
case was the author’s name affixed, thus pos- 
sibly rem: ving from the mind of the reader 
any prejudice against an individual that might 
divert his attention from the truth contained 
in the quotation. Should we not always wel- 
come Truth irrespective of the channel through 
which it comes? 

Think of this sentiment as a fundamental 
principle in an institution of learning: ‘‘ Wis- 
dom is the highest spiritual intelligence, while 
the natural man through knowledge can know 
nothing of wisdom.”’ “‘A man may 
have great intelligence, and yet have nothing 
of the Christ life within him.’’ The following 
is equally wholesome, viz: ‘‘True life is the 
principle of Christ lived. There is no other 
life that is true. To condense it still more, 
the true life is the Christ life lived.’’ 

Or again, ‘‘The best thoughts, affections 
and aspirations of a great soul are fixed on 
the infinitude of eternity. It finds all that is 
not eternal too short, all that is not infinite 
too small.’’ Finally, ‘‘There is such a thing 
as mistaking Christian privileges for Christian 
attainments, and imagining that we are what 
we ought to be simply because we know it.’’ 

After a sojourn of one week at Palo Alto, 
we departed for ‘‘The South,’’ as the natives 
say, feeling that we had acquired a speakirg 
acquaintance with California and a large meas- 
ure of respect for her institutions and re- 
sources. Just so soon as some One establishes 
a much needed first class tourists’ hotel at 
Palo Alto, this town of the ‘‘high tree’’ (a tall 
sequoia), will fast become famous the world 
over. 

San Jose is eighteen miles to southward, 
and is the centre of extensive fruit industries. 
In this immediate vicinity the annual pro- 
duction of prunes exceeds one pound for every 
man, woman and child in the United States. | 
fear I should weary you with details or I 
might attempt to describe this wonderful val- 
ley and the view of it from Los Gatos. But I 
shall pass by the Big Trees back in the moun- 
tains a short journey, and fair Santa Cruz beside 
the sea, both of which places our tickets en- 
titled us to visit, and follow our direct course. 

The night on the cars between San Jose and 
Santa Barbara was not a very comfortable 
one, as we were unsuccessful in getting as 
good accommodations as we desired and were 
exposed somewhat to drafts of air, our quar- 
ters being one section only at the end of the 
car. Early in the morning we were dressed 
and enjoying the beautiful views of the Pacific 
Ocean. The road runs many miles on the 


building the same marvellous effects are pro-' bluffs by the shore. But the mountain air had 


been cold and chilly and we were slow in 
warming up. At 7 A.M. we stopped at Santa 
Barbara. It had been our intention to stay 
here for a day or two, but finding the town 
quite distant from the sea, in fact the ocean 
is not in sight at all, and feeling cold and 
strange, we soon decided to go on to Pasadena 
as quickly as possible. The second section 
of our train afforded us this opportunity, and we 
found abundance of room and delighful com- 
panion travellers fresh from Santa Barbara. 

The oil fields in the sea at Summerville are 
an unusual and interesting sight. Derricks by 
the score cover the beach far out in the water. 

Soon the railroad leaves the coast and fol- 
lows a broad, rich valley, now bleached and 
dry as afresh mown oats field in Pennsyl- 
vania. The bean harvest was about over. 
Here lay in adjoining tracts full fifteen thous- 
and acres given to the growing of beans and 
cattle that fatten on the dry stalks and bean 
hulls. Eastern stock will not eat such prov- 
ender, I was told, but native animals thrive 
well on it. There was proof of this in the 
animals we saw. The bean straw is also baled. 
We saw immense quantities of it awaiting 
shipment. 


etn 


The World’s Quickened Conscience. 

The world is in a serious mood these days. 
In all walks of life—even, perforce, within 
the giddy whirl of “‘society’’—may be de- 
tected a new gravity of thought, and an 
unwonted alertness tu the moral and social and 
political significance of the signs of the times. 

Wherever men and woman assemble one is 
likely to hear thoughtful discussions of the 
pending insurance, financial and political reve- 
lations. It is said that at the recent meeting 
of religious leaders in New York city there 
was scarcely one among the hundred odd 
speakers who did not make some more or less 
extended allusion to the present unmasking of 
graft. This is but one of many evidences that 
the revelations which each day’s newspapers 
bring to the public are being weighed in all 
their import and phases. 

The news of world politics, and especially 
the news of the grewsome page of history that 
is being written in red by benighted Russia, 
increases the seriousness of the public think- 
ing. Men are asking what these things mean. 
They are burnishing up their own ideas upon 
fundamental principles and relative values. 
The Decalogue is having a fresh vogue. The 
virtues of the days of plainer living are loom- 
ing larger as certain late and unlamented 
kings of finance are being stripped to the hide 
and left naked and shivering in the cold glare 
of public contempt. 

It would seem as if this were the day of the 
demagogue’s opportunity. Yet, as an obvious 
matter of fact, the present unusually grave 
conditions are being considered with a lack of 
passion, a self-restraint and a thoroughness 
that do not, however, conceal the intense earn- 
estness and alertness of the public mind. 
The quiet resolution which marks the temper 
of the people indicates how deeply the springs 
of feeling have been stirred. ‘The times are 
portentous. —Philadelphia Press. 


LABOR to keep alive in your breast that 
little spark of celestial fire called conscience, 
—George Washington. 
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John Wynn died the 28th of 9th Mo. last. The 
Lord in his love hath also Raised up Some to 
testify of and bear witness to the Truth to 
our comfort.”’ 

First Month 6th, 1717—The Quarterly Meet- 
ing at Heathcott Bay notes contribution of 
“*Fifty Pounds to General Stock,’’ and in 1718, 
First Month 12th, reference is made to visits 
of divers ministering Friends from Philadelphia 
and one from Great Britain without naming 
them. The following year it is stated that 
meetings were better attended, and that some 
Friends from Pennsylvania and Rhode Island 
had visited Barbadoes. 

In 1721-22 there was an uncommon mortality 
among Friends, but the cause is not mentioned. 
In 1725 Elizabeth Lewis and Jane Feren from 
Pennsylvania visited Friends in the Island, 
and the same year they were comforted by 
the presence of Joshua Fielding from London. 

In 1727-28 we have from the record a most 
valuable piece of information as to the con- 
stitution of the several meetings in Barbadoes, 
by which we fully understand for the first 
time the character of the organization which 
existed when Friends were an important part 
of the population. It has been stated in 
former papers that in early times there were 
five or six meeting-houses in the Island, and 
it is reasonable to suppose that meetings were 
held in all of them. 

We are now informed that there were two 
Monthly Meetings for discipline maintained 
in the year above referred to which reported 
to one Quarterly Meeting. There was also a 
General Meeting, monthly, the character of 
which is not definitely stated, and a ‘‘six 
weeks’ meeting, consisting of deputies from 
both the Monthly Meetings with whom is en- 
trusted the care of the public stock and the 
state of Friends here.’’ The functions of this 
meeting seem to correspond with those of 
the meetings of a similar name held in Lon- 
don at this period. 

The Quarterly Meeting was probably held 
regularly for a number of years after 1727- 
28, perhaps as late as till Third Month, 1758. 
It seems to have occurred sometimes at Bridge- 
town and sometimes at Speightstown. It is 
definitely known from the Journal of James 
Cresson that no meetings for discipline were 
held after about 1760. 

In 1733-34 there appears to have been some 
revival in the Society and a few were added 
to its number. The following year it is re- 
corded “We see at present among us a gen- 
eration arising, the offspring of those who 
have professed [ruth in the Island, for whom 
we travail in spirit.” 

John Fothergill from England visited Friends 
in the Island in 1737-38, and the following 
year we have the information that James 
Clement, one of their ministers, had deceased. 

Samuel Nottingham and Daniel Stanton 
from Pennsylvania made short and seasonable 
visits to Friends in Barbadoes in 1747 and 
from that date to 1758 no incidents of in- 
terest have been disclosed, but in the latter 
year Thomas Gawthorp spent three weeks in 
the Island, apparently on religious service. 
In the same year we have the following state- 
ment: ‘‘ We have now a young man, a native of 
this place, who lived in Pennsylvania and was 
convinced there and well recommended, who, 
though his errand was to see his mother, yet 


by his ministry as well as by his exemplary 
behavior and conversation, hath been of good 
service during his short stay with us, our 
meetings being full and his testimony well 
approved. He intends to return.” 

On Ninth Month 3rd, 1763, Augustin Mellor 
wrote from Barbadoes to Thomas Wagstaff in 
London as follows: ‘‘In respect to what thou 
and our friend Joseph Phipps intimate con- 
cerning Friends here resuming correspond- 
ence with the Yearly Meeting, a thing that is 
really desirable in itself, and what | could be 
well pleased at, could it be accumplished, but 
am apprehensive it is impracticable . . . 
the same cause remaining that induced Friend 
here to neglect it, we are reduced to a very 
small number, there not being more than five 
families and it is not improbable 
that some of them will be induced . 
to leave meeting. However I mentioned your 
sentiments to a Friend most likely 
. « but he did not seem in the least 
Wane.” .. « «' « 

On Tenth Month 10th, 1764, John Luke wrote 
(probably from Bridgetown), to John Fry in 
England as follows: 

‘“‘Our esteemed Friend Augustin Mellor 
handed to me the other day the Yearly Meeting 
epistle from London, w" I have distributed 
among our Friends. Our meeting is 
sometime reduced to 3 or 4. We have in and 
near Bridgetown four families that make pro- 
fession among us, but it is rare we all meet 
together. Aug. Mellor and child with my 
family and self pretty constantly attend meet- 
ing. On lst days we have sometime a young 
man or two from Europe or America, or one 
or two single persons besides that will come 
in and sit down with us so that we generally 
make up a number of from 12 to 15 and when 
we have a few of our Friends from the country 
to visit us we make up the number of twenty, 
and sometimes more, which is by fara greater 
number than attend any other meeting in the 
Island. Indeed I can’t say that any other meet- 
ing is constantly kept up, for we are scattered 
up and down about the country so that but a 
few meet anywhere. The major part seldom 
if ever meet together unless upon extraordinary 
occasions such as when we have weddings 
and funerals. We have lately met with a 
great loss in Andrew Dury and a large family 
consisting of wife and children and relations 
to the number of 16 persons léaving us to 
settle in England. . .. .”’ 

We here finish our synopsis of the informa- 
tion derived from the English records and 
papers, and will close this article with a more 
detailed statement of the character of the 
ancient tombs near St. Philip’s, cotemporary 
with the early history of our Society. This 
has been made possible through the kindness 
of our friends William C. Allen and William 
B. Harvey, who in the past year have been on 
religious service in the Island. They made 
two photographs of these ancient sepulchres, 
copies of which now lie before me. 

The enclosure is surrounded by asolid stone 
wall about seven or eight feet high, built of 
large blocks of coral rock. There are seven 
courses and the blocks are apparently about 
two feet long and one foot thick. . The wall 
is in good condition and time does not seem 
to have seriously impaired it, though repairs 
may have been made to it in former years. The 


place is much overgrown with weeds. The en- 
trance is through a gateway closed by an iro, 
railed gate, which is in a dilapidated cong. 
tion owing to the upper hinge having broken 
away from its fastening. 

Descending by a set of stone steps, noy 
greatly worn, the visitor finds himself jn ap 
enclosure below the surface of the ground, 
about twenty-four feet square. Around this 
interior space the tombs are cut into the solid 
coral rock honeycombing it and running under 
and beyond the walled enclosure on the several 
sides. There appear to be four or more of 
these vaults, each of which is about ten be 
ten feet, with the roof of course of the naty. 
ral rock, about six feet high, and probably 
three feet below the surface of the ground 
outside. Each vault has an arched doorway 
about three and one half feet wide closed with 
stone work. In one or more cases the stone 
sealing has been broken away, disclosing 
leaden coffins. At present the ground on the 
inside of the enclosure is about three feet 
above the floors of the vaults, but this may 
be due in part to the natural accumulation of 
debris in the course of years. 


A Word of Encouragement. 


The Independent tells a story about a young 
girl, who, under the ministrations of a coarse 
teacher, had seemed very stupid. - The scliool 
was to be divided, and a new teacher, Emerson 
EK. White, was to take charge of the new 
school. He visited the old school just before 
the division was effected, and here is the en- 
suing story as told: 

Mr. X. courteously invited Mr. White to 
take charge of the class then in recitation— 
a Class in the ever-memorable Colburn’s ‘‘Men- 
tal Arithmetic.’’ 

‘‘The pupils have their numbers; read 4 
problem, and call on some number for the 
solution,” he said. 

Mr. White took the book, read out a prob 
lem, and called on No. 8 to solve it. 

*‘Oh, said Mr. X. in disgust, ‘‘don’t call o 
her; she never can do anything.’’ 

Mr. White glanced along the line, and at 
once identified No. 8—the sensitive, shrink- 
ing face drooping in an agony of shame an 
misery. He grasped the situation at once 

‘*] will read it again,’’ he said, gently, “s 
that you may be sure you understand it.” 
He read it, slowly and clearly, and the 
walked down the line of pupils and stood ly 
No. 8, so that he was between her and Mr. 
X., the sight of whom, he perceived, filled 
her with confusion and terror. 

‘“‘Now, you can do it,’’ he said, reassur 
ingly; and to her own delighted astonishment 
little No. 8, who had never had the courage 
to speak an audible word to Mr. X., spoke ® 
distinctly, and went through the solution with 
out a hitch. 

‘‘The child came home from school that dy 
perfectly transfigured,’’ said her mother. 
could not believe my eyes when | looked @ 
her.’’—The Christian. 


“ By love directed, and in mercy meant, 

Are trials suffered, and afflictions sent; 

To stem impetuous passion’s furious tide, 

To curb the insolence of prosperous pride; 

To wean from earth, and bid our wishes soaf 
To that blest clime where pain shall be no mots 
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HEROES. 


When I think sometimes of what wondrous fame 
Hath fallen upon men of noisy deeds, 
Of laurel flung for every drop that bleeds, 
And grateful nations busy with a name, 

.] think of those who, deaf to praise or blame, 
Labor in silence for their brother’s needs, 
Sowing in darkness those immortal seeds 

To one day blossom in men’s souls like flame. 
Ab, these unrecognized, unhailed, denied, 

These heroes, of what land or age they be, 

Who mutely anguish at the task undone. 


_—_ 
















THESE are no days for anything is not that 
vital. If there is one word that expresses 
the demand of men in regard to religion, it is 
Reality. Creeds that cannot be translated 
into life and conduct do not touch us. ‘‘ On 
allsides, men—believers, unbelievers, doubters 
-are looking toward Christianity and the 
Church, and saying, ‘What can you do to 
help human life? What is your gospel? Will 
itwork?’’’ Yet on all hands the churches, 
disconcerted and humiliated, are confessing 
their failure to meet modern needs and to lay 
hold of the men of to-day. 

It is not that God’s arm is shortened that 
itcannot save, or that His purposes of grace 
are suspended in this twentieth century. It 
isnot that some new remedy for human sin, 
some new comfort for human sorrow, some 
new uplift for the human soul, needs dis- 
covery. No, it is our own faith that is so 
mall, our own vision that is so narrow, our 
own self-seeking will that fails to yield to the 
Divine unselfishness and power.—London Y. 
M. Epistle. 
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Items Concerning the Society. 


It is desired to make these columns of more ex- 
tended interest to members and meetings of the 
household of our original faith, wherever they may 
begathered or scattered. We have to depend on 
wpaid volunteers to forward to us such informa- 
tion of events in their own neighborhood as truly 
afect or concern our religious Society. Discrimi- 
tation will be needed to keep us clear of all that 
pertains to gossip or personal reflections rather 
than to the cause of Truth. But, generally, all 
eurrences, movements in meetings, and proceed- 
ings of associations, circles, schools, or individuals 
vhich are of a larger than local interest and affect 
the Society's welfare or name, are desired among 
these items. Will not our Agents in various lo- 
lities select a willing and suitable correspondent 
‘oreport such items to THE FRIEND for selection? 

We would here ask, why are marriage notices 
” rarely reported to THE FRIEND of late years? 
Afew deaths of members still appear, but prob- 
ably a small part of all that occur. 

























Joseph H. Branson has a prospect, approved by 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, of religious visits 
within the limits of several Monthly Meetings of 
New Jersey. 












Weare informed that the two lines given in our 
No, 24, in refefence to the decease of IsRaEL W. 
Morris, should appear as follows: 






“Of no distemper, of no blast he died, 
But fell like autumn leaves that linger long.” 












_Ayear ago Warwickshire North Monthly Meet- 
ig, England, as reported in the British Friend, 
aided to the usual advice that is given to Friends 
Mregard to “keeping correct and clear accounts 
ad making their wills in time of health,” by issu- 
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of doing this, but of making payments promptly. 
It is added that those who as Directors of public 
companies or otherwise are entrusted with money 
not their own, should take care not to allow their 
names to be subscribed to any prospectus, balance 
sheet, or report, the perfect accuracy of which 
they cannot vouch for. 





On Fifth-day, Twelfth Month 28th, the Senior 
Class of Friends’ Select School, of Philadelphia, 
with their teachers and inviters, in a company of 
fifty-five in all, were entertained at the Chalfonte 
House in Atlantic City by Henry N. and Lydia 
McKinney and their daughter Helen, one of the 
classmates, in a generous hospitality (such as they 
had experienced from them before), at a supper 
followed by pleasant remarks and addresses from 
teachers, several members of the class, and the 
managers of the establishment, Sarah W. Leeds 
and Henry W. Leeds. The latter continued the 
hospitality to all these guests into the forenoon of 
the following day. 

The memorable feature of the occasion was the 
concluding address by the generous host, Henry 
N. McKinney, who, while a church-member of an- 
other persuasion, has ever entertained a deep re- 
spect for the true inwardness of true Quakers and 
the righteous outcome thereof in education and 
citizenship. The high ideals springing from the 
same spirit he urged upon the listening classmates 
of his daughter in terms of unusual force and im- 
pressive sincerity. They will notsoon forget what 
he made “ Friends’ Select” mean to them, nor the 
texts which he drove home based upon the school 
initials “ F.S.S.,”—namely, “ Find Some Sunshine,” 
“For Some Sacrifice,” and for Self-Sacrifice.” Of 
this latter experience it was believed his household 
deeply knew the meaning, and that an illustration 
in his own son was not far from his thought, who 
had been loanec by fond parents as a sacrifice for 
religious labor in China. The course of that son, 
now returning with his young wife, whose health 
had made it necessary, gave occasion for the 
thought: “ He that goeth forth and weepeth, bear- 
ing precious seed, shall doubtless come again with 
rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.” 


Gathered Notes. 


Admiral Dewey said last week, that no man who 
hazes is less than a coward, and no coward can 
make a good soldier.” 








“When worship becomes an acted falsehood it 
must at all costs cease.” 

These words are quoted with approval by a cler- 
ical writer in the Spectator, from that remarkable 
book, “The Diary of a Church-goer.” 





Let our people pay no heed to any demand to 
unite with other nations to threaten China. No 
power but courtesy and consideration will ever 
make her a cheerful customer. As Franklin once 
remarked, “ The worst thing you can do with a 
customer is to knock him-on the head.” 





In one of Evan Roberts’s meetings in Wales 
lately, the meeting came into a state in which 
“everyone sang, everyone was carried away and 
could not cease.” Suddenly every voice stopped. 
“Let us end this,” said Evan Roberts, “lest we 
become mad and lose the Truth in the sound of the 
hymn.” 

Pius X. is a great admirer of President Roose- 
velt, and is now making a study of his writings, 
which he has had translated by the Cardinal Sec- 
retary of State. It is even rumored here that in 
a coming pontifical document on social questions 
the Pope will embody many of the views expressed 
by the American President in his books, and will 
emphasize the fact that no statement in the writ- 
ings of Roosevelt is at variance with the doctrines 


Mg acircular calling attention to the need, not only of the Church of Rome, 
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Francis A. Lewis, in protesting before the “ New 
England Society ” against the erection of a Quay 
statue, added: “It is fitting that a statue of a 
Quaker should adorn one side of the City Hall, a 
statue of a Puritan the other, although the Quaker 
is on top. 

“There is a class of men who have either profited 
by some of these puplic abuses, or their friends 
have, who affect to despise this awakened feeling, 
but they are men who do not let their principles 
conflict with their interests; or, to state it differ- 
ently, whose interest is always 100 per cent., and 
their principle 6 per cent.” 





THE OATH OuT oF DATE.—During an address on 
“Leading Cases in the Old Testament,” before the 
Baptist Ministers’ Conference, Lawyer David W. 
Amram said he is of the opinion that the time has 
come for the elimination of the oath in legal pro- 
ceedings. 

““My experience,” he said, “has taught me that 
the oath is no safeguard against perjury. I be- 
lieve that persons who have made up their minds 
to lie in judicial proceedings will do so whether 
they take the oath or nvt. 

“It is only the fear of drastic cross-examina- 
tion that checks those who go into the witness box 
to lie. Hence, I am of the opinion that the time 
has come for the abolishment of the oath as a pre- 
requisite in the taking of testimony.” 





ILLITERACY IN THE UNITED STATES.—According 
to the census use of the term an illiterate is a 
person not under ten years of age who is unable 
to write either in English or in any other language. 
In most cases the illiterate is also unable to read. 
At the census of 1900 the number of illiterates 
enumerated in the United States, exclusive of 
AlaSka, Hawaii, and all other outlying territory, 
was 6,180,069. This was approximately one-tenth 
of the population at least ten years of age, the 
exact mathematical proportion being 106.6 illit- 
erates to 1000 population. Of the native white 
population, the proportion of illiteracy is 46.4 per 
1000, or less than one in twenty. There is ground 
for satisfaction and encouragement in the statisti- 
cal evidence that illiteracy is steadily being re- 
duced. 





Human nature (why not say the divine nature?) 
came to the front during a fire on Blackwell's Is- 
land at 2 o’clock on the morning of the 20th ult. 

Men forgot that they were convicts and remem- 
bered only that they were men, when, marshaled 
by their keepers into a fire-fighting and life-saving 
corps, they bore from the flaming floors of the 
women’s ward 594 frantic women, and from the 
hospital beds fifty more. 

Although only part of the convicts were used in 
rescuing the women, those who remained locked in 
their cells made frantic appeals to be allowed to 
help. As the screams of the women penetrated to 
their cells some of the convicts fell upon their 
knees, beating the bars with their fists, and im- 
ploring the guards to let them out to fight the fire. 
When this was refused, they begged that at least 
the guards go to the rescue, promising that they 
would be their own jailers. 





WHEN Pity Is AROUSED.—Two men in New York 
were rescued out of the place in which they had 
been imprisoned nearly two days. It had been 
thought the place would be their tomb. In the 
effort to save them other toilers freely risked life. 
When the two, gaunt and nearly crazed, were 
lifted to the surface, locomotive whistles were 
blown, spectators cheered wildly, and a throng of 
hysterical women gave way to sobbing. 

That there were active and valiant efforts to 
reach them speaks well for humanity, and so did 
the acclaim that greeted the accomplished fact. 
But the tendency of effective pity to await a great 
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stimulus speaks less well. There are people not 
buried in a trench who bear burdens almost as 
dire. Daily they face a struggle for existence. 
They need help. They do not require heroic en- 
deavor to lift them, but only a decent fellowship 
with the prosperous. The prosperous are apt to 
be busy. ‘They wait until a specific tragedy ap- 
peals to them, not knowing that all about them 
are beings whose whole existence is tragedy.— 
Telegraph. 





REVIVAL IN Norway.— The world has heard 
of the recent political changes in Norway, but 
not many know that that country is at present 
the scene of a great religious revival which 
rivals that in Wales. In 1896 there was pres- 
ent at a meeting of the Salvation Army in Chi- 
cago a young Norwegian sailor from Vanse, a 
town in the very south of the Scandinavian 
peninsula. He was not specially impressed by 
the services, but as he was leaving, a young 
woman laid a hand upon his arm and said: ‘‘ God 
bless you. Come again.” The kindly word led 
him to ask himself, “ What is this religion which 
causes strangers to be interested in a wandering 
sailor?” He returned to the meetings a number 
of times, and eventually confessed Christ. He did 
not identify himself with the Army either then or 
subsequently, but returned to his seafaring life. 
He reappeared in the old home town five years 
later. Among the people of his own nationality 
he was gradually led into evangelistic services, 
and Dean Knudsen, now minister of ecclesiastical 
affairs in Norway, proved himself a warm friend. 
In Christiana he has had as many as 5,000 hearers 
at a time in the largest hall in the capital, and the 
Lutheran bishop of the city has taken a deep in- 
terest in his work. Ministers of the state church 
generally have opened their stately edifices to his 
labors and personal workers, who have seen some- 
thing of such meetings abroad, are invited by the 
Lutheran ministers to come in and aid them in a 
work which, strange as it appears to them, they 
feel to be of God. The young sailor, Lunde, is as 
simple in his ways and speech as Evan Roberts, 
and nothing outside of Wales compares with the 
work which is still in progress in Norway. It is 
needless tosay that Prince Oscar Bernadotte takes 
a personal interest in the revival.—Interior. 

sciipaaceae apse a Rea a, 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UnitTep STATES.—The annual review of trade prepared 
by R. G. Dun & Co., states that the year 1905 stands 
out as the one of most rapid progress and greatest suc- 
cess. Over a million of immigrants were absorbed with- 
out glutting the labor market. Manufacturing plants 
have turned out quantities of products much in excess of 
any earlier year without causing accumulation; in fact, 
it was often the case that goods could not be delivered 
as specified, and in the iron and steel industry orders will 
be carried over into 1906 equal to the entire annual pro- 
duction a few years ago. Prices of commodities have 
risen to the highest position in twenty-two years, a strik- 
ing evidence of the consuming capacity of the people. 
Failures are fewer in proportion to the number of firms 
in business, and liabilities are at the minimum ratio to 
solvent payments. Faster than the growth of population 
has been the increase in the amount of money in circula- 
tion, the average now standing at the heretofore un- 
equaled sum of $31.75 per capita, and the stock of gold 
in the Federal Treasury has eclipsed all previous records 
of this or any other nation at over $765,000,000. 

The first medal of honor under the act of Congress ap- 
proved Second Month 23, 1905, has been awarded by 
President Roosevelt to George Poell, of Nebraska, for 
conspicuous bravery in saving the life of a child, at the 
risk of his own. George Poell, who was a locomotive 
fireman, snatched a little child from the track, saving it 
from harm, but he himself fell under the engine, losing a 
leg and being otherwise badly injured. 

It is stated that final returns to the Bureau of Statis- 
tice of the Department of Agriculture show the produc- 
tion of the principal farm crops of the United States in 
1905 to have been as follows: corn, 2,707,993,540 
bushels; winter wheat, 428,462,834 bushels; spring 
wheat, 264,516,655 ; oats, 953,216,197; barley, 186,- 
651,020 ; rye, 27,616,045 ; buckwheat, 14,585,082 ; flax- 
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seed, 28,477,753 ; rice, 12,933,436 ; potatoes, 260,741,- 
294; hay, 60,531,611 tons; tobacco, 636,033,719 
pounds. 

The soil survey of the Department of Agriculture has 
mapped 15,752,320 acres of land during the last fiscal 
year. Surveys were made in twenty-eight States. The 
maps show the different kinds of soil which occur in each 
area. The report says tha? the work during the last 
eight years shows that the three great agriculture prob- 
lems now are: first, the Western farmer is chiefly con- 
cerned with the presence of alkali and ite removal or con- 
trol ; second. the Eastern farmer is chiefly concerned 
with the study of the adaptation of the proper crop to 
the proper soil, and, third, with the maintenance or res- 
toration of soil fertility. 

The Department of Agriculture has been experiment- 
ing in compressing tea into tablets, one of which will 
make a cup of tea. The tea is grown at the depart- 
ment’s experimental tea gardens at Summerville, 8S. C. 
Each tablet is about the size of a penny and about twice 
as thick. They are dark green. Doctor Galloway says 
that the most favorable reports have been made by those 
who have tried the tablets. 

A statement prepared by the British Board of Trade, 
puts the petroleum production of the world in 1904 at 
9,303,000,000 gallons, of which 4,916,000,000 gallons 
were produced in the United States, 3,650,000,000 gal- 
lons in Russia, 202,500,000 gallons in Austria, 206,500,- 
000 gallons in Java and Sumatra, 135,000,000 gallons in 
Roumania, 105,500,000 gallons in British India (princi- 
pally Burma), 49.000,000 gallons in Japan, 20,000,000 
gallons in Canada and 18,500,000 gallons in Germany. 

In a recent report of the Bureau of Plant Industry of 
the Department of Agriculture in Washington it is stated 
that new varieties of hardy oranges, new pineapples and 
new races of corn and cotton have been developed. The 
growing of winter wheat has been extended into the 
southern portions of North Dakota and Minnesota, and 
new cereals adapted to the Southern States have been 
developed. A new date garden has been established at 
Yuma, Ariz., especially for the cultivation of varieties 
from the Persian Gulf. Progress has heen made in com- 
bating diseases of orchard fruits, and a method has 
been found to stop the fungus producing the blue stain 
of conifers and certain hard woods. 

In an address before the State Immigration Conven- 
tion at New Orleans, on the 4th ult., Governor Blanchard 
urged that every effort be made to turn aside the tide of 
immigration to the Southern States. 

FOREIGN.—Estimates of the number of persons killed 
and wounded during the late uprising in Moscow mention 
the former at 2000, and the latter 10,000. The revolt 
was quelled by Government troops. A despatch from 
St. Petersburg of the 28th ult. says: 

“The energetic measures taken by the Government 
have completely overturned the plans of the revolution- 
ists. Nearly all of the leaders have been arrested. The 
few who are at liberty are in hiding.” 

From many places come reports that the enraged 
people are threatening the strikers and revolutionists 
with vengeance, and massacres on a large scale are 
feared. At Moscow the parties of law and order, the 
progressive moderates and other bodies have issued pro- 
clamations to the people denouncing the revolutionists as 
enemies of the Emperor and the country, and imploring 
the citizens, workmen and troops to unite in preserving 
Russia undivided, with the Emperor and the National 
Assembly, in accordance with the manifesto of Tenth 
Month 30. 

Later despatches say: 

“The country has quieted down, and the Cabinet now 
hopes that the selections to the Douma are assured, and 
that the Government can devote its time to the suppres- 
sion of the revolt in the Baltic provinces, and more espe- 
cially to the solution of the agrarian question.” 

“ Foreseeing the probability that it will be impossible 
to hold elections in the Baltic provinces, the Caucasus 
and other disturbed districts, the Government has pro- 
vided that when the certificates of half the members 
elected are received the Douma will be convened imme- 
diately.” 

“With the crushing of the revolt at Moscow, interest 
is now transferred to other places where there are armed 
uprisings, especially to South Russia. Nearly the entire 
Black Sea littoral is under martial law.” 

A recent despatch says: According to latest reports 
the boycott in China has become so serious that a num- 
ber of American houses have closed their doors until the 
conditions change. It is said by a resident of Shanghai 
that “the Chinese state that they will not trade’with the 
Americans until thera is a modification of the exclusion 
laws. In the event of the United States failing to pass 
a law less stringent than the present one, the Chinese 
will adopt more drastic’ measures. The boycott has de- 
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veloped into an anti-foreign feeling, and the British 
German concerns in the Orient are suffering the logg of 
considerable trade.” 

Carlos F’. Morales, the late President of San Domi 
has fled from his post and has been succeeded by Ca. 
ceres, the Vice-President. Itis stated from Washi 
that the United States Government will not interfere jg 
the affairs of San Domingo, and that the United Staty 
officials who are now collecting the customs of the 
Dominican Government and depositing 55 per cent, of 
them to the credit of the foreign creditors of the repub- 
lic will continue to do so. 

Official figures relating to the poor of London shoy 
that the numbers who are in receipt of pauper relief jg 
the year 1905 have been greater than in any of the 
previous forty years comprised in the returns, with the 
exception of the period from 1867 to 1871, and the ratig 
of paupers per 1000 of population has been higher ig 
most months of this year than in any previous year sings 
1874. 

In Sweden, where coal used for locomotives ig ip. 
ported, the managers of the State railroads have beep 
instructed to make trials of peat, peat charcoal, and peat 
briquettes as fuel for locomotives. The intention is to 
construct a special locomotive to be used in experiments, 
because peat is abundant in Sweden. It has been sug 
gested that the State railroads could get their motive 
power partly from waterfalls, and probably experiments 
will be made in this line. 

A recent report gives particulars of a railroad now in 
course of construction between Damascus and Mecea,a 
distance of about 1200 miles, a large portion of which 
will be in deserts and unproductive lands. It has been 
projected with the view of attracting the pilgrims to 
Mecca from Mahommedan countries. The building is 
being carried out under German supervision, and Torkish 
troops have been largely employed as laborers. The line 
from Damascus to Maan—about one-third of the total 
length—was opened to traffic last autumn. 


NOTICES. 


Joseph Hobson is appointed Agent for THE FRIENDin 
place of James Hobson, deceased. Address Mallaghcar. 
ton, Lisburn, Ireland. 


Wanted, by a young woman Friend, position » 
housekeeper or assistant in a Friend’s family. 
Address A. B., 
Office of THE FRIEND. 


Notice.—Caln Preparative and Particular Meeting 
will be held in Coatesville, at the residence of Elizabeth 
E. Calley, until the first First-day in Fourth Month next. 

Jacos V. EDGE. 


Westtown Boarding School.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage wil 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 6.48 and 8.18 A. M., and 
2.48 and 4.30P.M. Other trains are met when requested, 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114a. EpwArp G. SMEDLEY, Supt. 




















Diep, on the twentieth of the Eleventh Month, 196, 
J. Preston THOMAS, of Whitford, Pa., in the sixty-fourth 
year of his age; a member of Uwchlan Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 


, at her residence near Barnesville, Belmont Co, 
Ohio, Eleventh Month 29th, 1905, ASENATH BAILY, a be 
loved minister and member of Stillwater Monthly asl 
Particular Meetings, in the eighty-sixth year of her age. 
She was firmly attached to the doctrines and testimonies 
of the religious Society of Friends, and desirous the 
might be upheld and supported in their purity. She wi 
enabled to bear the afflictions of old age with resignation, 
craving for patience to endure to the close ; if 80, 
believed, she would be permitted to inherit one of t# 
many mansions prepared for all those who love and sett 
their Divine Lord and Master. She frequently im 
much good advice to those who visited her. Some friends 
calling to see her a few hours before the close when tht 
natural strength seemed almost gone, when they wet 
taking their leave she raised her voice and said, “ be faith 
ful and let none of the precious principles of our belovd 
Society fall to the ground.” Her mind was remarkably) 
clear throughout her sickness until near the close, sil 
we believe she has been gathered as a shock of corn ful 
ripe into the realms of everlasting rest and peace. 
——., at his home near Springbrook, Yamhill Co., 0 
gon, Twelfth Month 16th, 1905, after a brief illness ¢ 
one week, with typhoid fever, AMos H. AUSTIN, gon @ 
Ebenezer and Esther Austin, aged forty-nine years 
months and twenty-one days. He desired all to kaw 
his end was peace, 
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